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The Life of Mrs. Robertson, (a Tale of Truth as well as 
of Sorrow) who, though a Grand-daughter of Charles 
LT. has been reduced, by a Variety of very uncommon 
Events, from splendid Affluence to the greatest Poverty. 
And, after having buried Nine Children, is obliged, at 
the Age of Sixty-Seven, to earn a scanty Maintenance 

Sor herself and Two Orphan Grand-children, by teach- 
ing Embroidery, Fillegree, and the Art of making Ar- 
tificial Flowers. 


Mapam, 


OU request me to write a. narrative of my life. Unedu- 
cated as [ have been, bow shall I attempt such a task ?— 
Besides, my life has been a life of sorrow, on which my mind 
looks back with pain. But your request is a command to me: 
and | know you will forgive the thousand imperfections of my 
style. When I first entered life, education was judged of lit- 
tle consequence to a female; in those days it was thought suffi- 
cient for a woman to acquire a knowledge of domestic econo. 
my, and the use of her needle; and you will sce hereafter, Ma- 
dam, that it was to my own natural taste for reading, and for 
the elegant arts, that [ am indebted for the few accomplish- 
ments which [ since have acquired. 

J am a grand-daughter of King Charles TI. My, father was 
born in Windsor Castle, towards the close of the reign of that 
prince, his mother being a daughter ef the D——— family, a 
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name too much distinguished to appear in the same narrative 
with mine, but whieh ia confidence (Were it required) 1 should 
not o yect to reveal. 

By the king’s order my father was committed to the care of 

one Mr. Grbson, master of the mat tn Edinburgh, a worthy 
man, and of the society of quakers. My father’s surname was 
oem Davi ig received that name trom his nurse, who was wife 
of a cunner belonging to the castle. Whee young, pesparried 
a rich fumen of the vanreot Ramsay; and at her deatit, being 
in possession of a considerable property, be made bis ad oe 
to Anne Hunting fon, a lady of Carlisle, who, (in consideration 
of tis superior tmtone- wich some relict mee, gave her cons 
sent; for my tather was then in his 65d, and she ooly in her 
22d year. by his first wife he had twelve children, wiio all died 
In their infarey, ] have ‘been told shai the duchess of Hawwil- 
ton, after her lord bad lost tis head, would never permit inore 
than one chair to be in her room, lest any one should sit down 
in her presence, but whenmy tather visited her, she called tor a 
second, todo honour to the blood in his veins. 

My father had six children by bis young wife, besides my- 
self. “I was ‘born the 2d of ‘October, 1724; a younger. brother 
and sister, and myselt, were all that remained of wy tether’s nue 
mevous fanily, when le sudcJer iby died, in the year 1730, being 
72 years of age. 

this tortaye had been much impaired by a variety of losses, 
yet be left his widow tn cowtlortble circumstances, and us not 
il provided for. I felt my fatver’s loss very sensibly, having 
(like Jitthke Benjamin of old) been the darling-of his heart, and 
the-péide of ‘his age. My dear father’s affection had rendered 
bim blind to my faults, waist he flattered my follies, and ex- 
cited my vanity, by perpetually reminding me that | was the 


grand-daughter of me ny His dependants were not unmiid- 
tal of his tondness-and of his afirmity 5 ns soon found that 
the surest way to his favour wes DY AC lures lng bis da:hoe child 
with the respect, a0 balmeust the cabarbof royalty 5 so that by 
his servants, his tenants, and all the taferior inhabitants of the 
country, and evea by our equals, | was never approached with- 
out the ile of my lady ~My mother was soon consoled for his 


Joss: she bad not reached her 30th year, and about this tine a 
_plan was settled tor establishing a iimnen manuf.sctory at O«vme- 
ston; and Mr, Alexander Caristie, with his brother, aud others 
eavaved inn. This Mr. Alexander Christie was a baadsome 
and por:ly man. My mother, whose incliaations (1 have al- 
ready suia) had not fixed her fist’ choice, would now ple ise 
hersels. «© MreCheistic proposed marriage to her, and she rea- 
dily consented, sliheuzh it was but a few mouths aiter my fa- 
ther’s dec ase; so that iny mother was married to her second 
husband ia the same year that she wes deprived of her first. 
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At this time I was six years old; hut already knowing that 
I was the grandchild of a king, my little mind swelled with the 
idea. | refused to call my new parent father, though he treated 
me with parental kindness; and | was too proud to jom the 
children of alittle neighbouring schoal, to which I was ordered 
to go: I yetired unseen to a closet, which | called my own ; 
Jaid out the Jitile money I could get in paint and paper; ond 
thus early, and without any mistress but kind nature, began to 
practise my self in embroidery, drawing, making flowers, and 
various other. elegant works of fancy: arts which ever after 
continued the amusements of my leisure in prosperity, and to 
which [ am indebted for an yniading resource, during a long 
and painful series of adverse fortune. After same years we lelt 
Glasgow , (lo which, on the second harriage of iny nother, we 
had revived) and setiled at Perth in 3756, Near this place my 
father purchased large tracts of land, in order to establish other 
lipen manufactories; and here we lived in case, in affluence, 
and {| may justly say,in profusion. Surrounded by the awfal 
mountains and majestic forests of Perthshire, encircled also by 
its foamiug rivers, and rowantic gleus, my « oatemplative wind, 
and (may | be permitted to say also) my luxuriaut fancy, ca- 
joyed the most sublime emotions, the most elegant delights. 
Forgive me, Madam, if my imagination involuntarily dwells 
with enithusiasia on those enchanting scenes; where, separated 
from the world, and unfeitered by its follies aud its forms, we 
lived, like the patriarchs of old, in a land of milk and honey, 
encompassed ouly by ov flocks and our families, our herds and 
our bills. But, alas! our happiness (even in this paradise) was 
incowplete. Like the imnocent inlubitants of Eden, one evil 
Spivit found means to interrupt our repose; my mother’s hus- 
Land (whom I| ever refused to eall ny father) possessing a de- 
praved inclination and a vulgar mind, fclt no pleasure but ia 
scenes of dissipation and folly; he frequenied those few towns 
that were in reach of our retivement, preferring the rude ree 
vélry of riot to the sacred silence of philosophic soltiude ; 
pitea ceiurning like a Bacchanal to prophane those scenes, 
which should have been consecrated to contemplation aad to 
wisdom. Mr. Christie’s intemperance interrupied the happi- 
ness of my mother; and though it alienated her affections from 
her husband, it seemed to unite them more strongly to me: | 
devoied myself entuely to afford ber consolation, by endea- 
vouriug to dissipate her desponding thoughts: L was the valy 
friend to whom she unbo-omed her secret sorrows; my youne 
heart entered warmly into her interests, partaking all her utiefé, 
[ loved wy mother with a sincere attachment, and bad nearly 


fullen.a victim to ber sufferings: my heakh daily declined, 

and my case was uow considered of more importance than 

hers: we conseuted with mutual tears fo a temporary separa- 
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tion, and I was sent by way of relaxation to visit my gratidfas 
ther,and my uncle, Dr, Huntington, of Carlisle. [ was met 
here by my uncle, Dr. Huntington, from Gainsborough. None 
of the tea children of my grandfather had married but my 
mother, so that it may easily be supposed I was a favourite in 
such a family ; but the time being afterwards protracted from 
various Causes, it was near two years before I returned. Duré 
ing that visit, which proved one of the most happy periods of 
my life, 1 formed a friendship with a young gentleman of un 
uncommon merit, a young physician, son to Dr. H ' 
and perhaps it may appear still more uncommon to say, that at 
so early an age, and with affections disengaged, though he won 
the utmost degree of my good will and good wislies, yet he 
never gained my love. 

Soon after my return from Carlisle, I was informed that this 
young man was dead, and that his death was imputed to his 
attachment for me: this circumstance preyed upon my mind, 
and that gloomy cast of features which marks the child of sor- 
row, began from this time to be immoveably fixed. 

My returo from Carlisle was in the year 1744; soon after that 
time I became acquainted with a Mr. B——,a young officer 
of good family, and of great expectations ; but it was the ele- 
gance of his manners, with the charms of his mind, that van- 
quished my heart: our mutual attachment increased with our 
acquaintance; he paid his addresses in form, and my parents 
promoted the connection. Mr. B. was the younger son of a 
gentleman in the county of Durham, who was possessed of 
eight thousand a year ; his elder brother too was in so declin- 
ing a state, that my lover was the only apparent heir to his fa- 
ther’s extensive possessions. Mr. B ’s second son died at 
this time; his eldest, who had led a life of folly and dissipation, 
was given over by the physicians at Bath; Captain B—— 
wrote me this account, and added, what was that fortune to 
him if not shared with the woman of his heart. 1 am not con- 
scious, however, that interest had any share in fixing my choice; 
and indeed the alliance of nobility could scarcely have flattered 
my vanity, knowing myself to be the granddaughter of a king, 

Every thing was now preparing to celebrate my marriage 
with Mr. B , but in this interval his regiment was ordered 
into Flanders; he was compelled to march at the head of his 
soldiers—he fought for his country—and died, in reinforcing 
Ghent, 

This disappointment in my first attachment increased my 
hatural propensity to gloom and reflection; and, this was still 
heightened and confirmed, by the horrid scenes to which I was 
a witness during the rebellion, in the years 1745 and 1746, Yet 
I have sometimes since thought, that to these scenes of horror 
1 am indebted for a firmness —perhaps a callosity of mind, 
which 
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which has since rendered me less vulnerable to the “ arrows of 
outrageous fortune.” 1 was at Perib during several engages 
ments with.an unruly mob in that neighbourhood ; yet my mind 
being occupied witha still more interesting subject, (like Charles 
XI, when a bomb burst tn his chamdcr) [ could sit, and listen 
to the c.nnons with stoical apatiy, although it frequently hap= 
ened that every pane of glass in evcry window was demo- 
jished in the house where I resided ; and a cannon-ball ounce 
passed through the bed, iu an apartment next to that in which 
1 was sleeping. Bat the many dismal scenes to which I was 
an eye-witness during this time, | shall pass over in silences 
they have been ofien recorded , and to your gentleness, Ma- 
dam, which vibrates too easly at the tale of woe, why: should 
I give unnecessary pain? my own story is itself too heavily 
laden. . 
(To be continued.) 








Character of Prince Potemkin, with a Description of an 
Entertainment given by him to Catharine II. Empress 
of Russia, in the Year 1791. 


Mt abe desire of attracting the eyes of all; the wish of ap- 
pearing powerful, secure, and happy; an innate passion 
for pleaswe; the want of varying it, to render it interesting; 
and the strength of his constitution, which was not satisfied 
with amoderate enjoyment ; all contributed to betray Potewnkin 
into excesses equally fatal to his mental and physical powers, 
which sometimes caused his understanding to suffer from the 
disordered state of his health. His constitution experienced, 
all at once, a weakness indicative of a powerfully active princi- 
ple of destruction, which encroached upon bis years, The bad 
state of his health gave him an irresolution little consonant 
with a mind destined to be high and great, and to be agitated 
by none but noble passions. He was weary of every thing; 
the slightest objection exasperated, while, by a singular contrast, 
the utmost complacency disgusted him. Though absolute and 
despotic to excess, no one felt a greater contempt for slaves. 
From having abused life, Potemkin had no longer vivacity 
enough to answer the demands of imagination, of that faculty 
which subsists after allthe others, and increases with their decay. 
He offered the painful spectacle of an habitual state of con- 
tradictions, which, as they degraded him, justified the wish of 
Catharine to shake off the yoke of his ascendancy, and perhaps 
deprived bim of the power of executing ihe desiga which he 
harboured, to resume all his former influence. , 
While 
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While his thoughts were engrossed with pleasure, he.resolved 
to give the empress, in his Taurian palace, aa entertainment 
which should exceed any thing of the kind, and bear asplendid 
testimony to the fecundity of his genius, to his taste, and tg 
bis weulth. But to understand the details of the uncommag 
tribute of gratitade which Potemkin paid to his sovereign, it 
ig necessary to be more minutely acquainted with the theatre 
where it was offered. 

The Taurian palace consists only of one story and two wings; 
but in its length it occupiés a vast space of ground. In the 
front is an immense colonnade, covered by a grand cupola, 
The entrance is through a large hall, with rooms on the right 
and leit; at the bottom of which is a portico, which leads to a 
second hall of a prodivious size, lighted from the top; with a 
Jofty gallery inteuded for the orchestra, and provided with a 
grand orga. Thence a double row of columns leads to the 
principal saloon. To describe the impression which the sight 
of this gigintic temple produces, is impossible. Its length 
exceeds one hundred paces, its width is in proportion ; and the 
rool is supported by a double row of colossal pillars. At about 
half the height, between these pillars, are boxes ornamented 
with festoons, elegantly stuccoed and lined with silk. From 
the roof are suspended large crystal clobes, serving as lustres, 
the ‘ight of which is reflected by mirrors of uncommon size in 
every part of this spacious room. Near this saloon, and 
divided trom it by a simple coloonade, is the winter-garden, 
The vault of this enormous building is supported by pillars 
resembling palm-irees. Numerous flues in the walls and 
coluinns and leaden pipes with hot water under ground, keep 
up ‘a pleasing warmih. Flowery shrubs and exotic planis 
delizhi the eye on all sides: it occasionaily rests with adipiva- 
tion apon the aumber of fine antique statues with which this 
delicious spot is adorned, A transparent obelisk of glass, avd 
a large murorin the door, reflect, in a thousand different 
shades, these woalers of art and nature. Tie genial warmth, 
tlie delicious odour of the plauts, and the voluptuous silence 
th .t reigns io this enchanting place, lull the soul into a secret 
reverie, and transport the imagination to the groves of Ltaly, 
Bat the illusion vanishes at the sizht of the horrors of winter, 
when the eye glinces through the windows at the snow and 


jee with which the pavilion is surrounded nearly half of the 
year. [a the centre of this Elysium stands majestically, on an 
elevated pedestal, a statue of Catharine LL. of Parian marble. 
It was on this splendid theatre that Potemkin intended to 
entertain his sovereign. Like every plan of his gigantic faney 
it was to be on a colossal scale. A whole month was consumed 
in preparations. Artists of all kinds were employed, whole 
Warehouses emptied, Several hundied persoas atiended daily 
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te rehearse the respective parts they were to perform, and each 
rehearsal was a kind of entertainment. 

At letigth the day, so impatiently wished for by the inhabi- 
tatits of the metropolis, arrived. Besides the empress and the 
imperial family, Potemkin had iuvued the whole court, the 
foreign ministers, the nobility, and a great number of private 
petsons of the first classes of the community. 

The company began to assemble in uvasquerade dresses at 
six ‘in the’evening. When the carriage of the empress ap- 
proached, meat, liquor, and clo:hes, were profusely distributed 
to the mob assembled at the outer doors. Tie prince handed 
the empress from her coach. He was dressed ia scarlet coat, 
over which hung a long cloak of gold lace, ornamented with 
precious stones. He wore as many diamonds as a man can 
wear ia his dress. His hat, in particular, was so loaded with 
them, that he was obliged to have it carried by one of his 
aides-de-camp. 

On her m.jesty’s entering the hall of the palace, a beautiful 
symphony, performed by more than three hundred musicians, 
resuunded from the lotty gallery to greet her appearance. 
Thence she proceeded to the principal saloon, attended by a 
brilliant concourse. Here she took her seat upon a kind of 
throne surrounded with transparences, decorated with ap- 
propriate mottos and inscriptions. The company dispersed, 
sone walking under the colonnades, while others got up into 
the boxes: and now commenced the second act of this extras 
Ordinary spectacle, 

Tue grand-dukes, Alexander and Constantine, at the head 
of the most beautiful young persons of the court, danced a 
ballet. The dancers were forty-eight io oumber, all dressed 
uniformly in white, aad wearing scarfs and girdles set with 
diamonds worth above ten millions of roubles. The music was 
tvken from known songs analogous to the festivity; and the 
dance was intermixed wuh singing. The fainous balict-master, 
Le Picq, concluded the performance with a pas seul of his own 
cuinposition, 

The company now passed into another ssloon hung with the 
richest tapestry of the Gobelins; in ihe ceatre of which stood 
an artificial elephant, covered with emeralds end rubies. A 
richly dressed Pezsian acted as his guide. On a signal he gave 
by striking upon a bell, a cartain flew up, and exposed to view 
amagnificeut theatre, where two ballets of a novel kind, and 
a humourous comedy, were performed ; with which the specta- 
tors appeared pecauiarly delighted. After thisspeciacie, several 
chorasses were me; country-dances sueceeded ; and these 
were followed byagrand A jjatie procession, remaikable for 
tlie great diversity of the national diesses of the different 
hations subjected te the sceptre of the empress. 


Soon 
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Soon after, every room of the palace, brilliantly lighted up 
for the occasion, was thrown open tothe amazed crowd. The 
whole palace seemed in'a blaze; the garden was covered with 
sparkling stones. Numerous mirrors, crystal pyramids and 
globes, reflected this magnificent spectacle in every direction. 
All the windows of the winter-gaiden, which serve also for so 
many doors to pass into the summer-gardea, were hiddea by 
shrubs and fruit-bearing trees, which appeared on fire ; and 
while the eye contemplated this brilliaat scene with a delicious 
rapture, the exquisite perfuine of a variety of pertuming-pans, 
concealed behind flowers of all sorts, led the enchanted specta- 
tors to believe, that it actually proceeded from their illuminated 
branches which dazzled their sight. 

When supper was announced, six hundred persons sat down 
to table. The plate was all goldandsilver. The mostexquisite 
dishes were served up in rich vases; the most delicious wines 
flowed in abundance from antique cups; and the table was 
lighted by the::most costly lustres of crystal. Nothing, that 
luxury could name, was asked for in vain. 

Contrary to her general rule, the empress stayed ‘till one 
o’clock in the morning. Sie seemed afraid of disturbing the 
pleasure of her host. When she retired, numerous voices, 
accompanied by the most harmonious instruments, chanted a 
beautiful hymu to her praise. She was so affected, that she 
turned round to Potemkin to express ber satisfaction. The 
Jatter, overpowered by the strong feeling of what he owed to 
her majesty, fell ou his knee, and, seizing her hand, bedewed 
it with tears. It was the last time be should ever, on that spot 
stammer out his respect and gratitude to/his bountiful sove- 
reign. 











THE INVINCIBILITY OF FRANCE, 


O much in every contest depends upon the spirit of the 

combatants—upon the estimate which they form of their 
own strength, and that of their enemy, and their consequent 
hopes or fears of the result of the struggle—so mucii has 
lately been said by the opposition in this country of “ the 
invincibility of France,” and the impracticability of England 
ultimately succeeding against the gigantic power of its foe, 
that we deem ita duty of the first maguitude, closely to in- 
vestigate a question, apon the correct determination of which, 
by the British people and government, such important results 
depend. 

Before we proceed to the consideration of this momentous 
subject, we must so far yield to our feelings and prejudices 
as Englishmen, as to express our regret, that avy Briton should 
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have takén up, without thé most mature refléction, an opinion 
so derogatory to our ancient fame, so sickenitg to our hearts, 
jo’ deadening to our energies.’ The days have ‘beeh, when nat 
one’ of ditt forefathers would, even for an instaut, have ad- 
mitted (He degrading thought, that the enemies whom they had 
yepeatedly driven from the’ field of battle, could by any possi- 
bility ever conquer that country, from whose bangers the hosts 
of France had so often fled. b Pr 

We will not’ say that these proud feelings were the result of 
philosophy, but we will ventare to assert, that they were’ in 
themselves worth all the philosopliy in the world, and that such 
sentiments were éalculated to verify the opinions and pre- 
dictions they produced. 

We must now, however, return to the matter of fact, and 
laying aside Our patriotism, consult only our reason, 

Let ts then céolly examiné the question, and endeavour to 
determine upon the correctness of the assertion, that “ the 
greatness Of this country is factitions, that of France natural, 
and that it will be impossible for us long to, resist the weight of 
so powerfiil in empire.” Humiliating discussion! We wish 
to bé whofly calin—to forget the Briton, and remember only the 
philésoplier; but we feel the blush rising to our cheeks, that 
such aquestioti need be agitated, and experience a sense of 
degtadatiotr at the necessity of proving that we are still able to 
defend the blessings we enjoy ! 

« The'gtextness of England,” says Napoleon, “ is factitious!” 
Let us theh cdtisider what constitutes the sources of a nation’s 
gréatness. “We conceive that these are to be found in the 
mdistry, the ‘spirit, the knowledge, and the capital of the 
people—in their numbers (chiefly as proportioned to the 
extent of their country), and in the products of the land they 
inhabit—upon all these grounds we will compare the state of 
England and of France. 

In industry, we presume that it is needless to insist upon our 
superiority—the immense quantity of surplus manufactures 
with which we inundate the rest of the world, must settle the 
question in an instant. In spirit we might determine it @ prioré, 
by the simple fact, that we enjoy the advantage of a free 
Government, and have blessings of every other description to 
defend ; bur abstract reasoning is set aside at once, by the 
practical evidences of Busaco, Barrosa, and Albuera. With 
respect to knowledge, it may justly be assumed, that a free 
press must have conducted to a greater dissemination of in- 
formation, than can possibly exist ander the iron regime of a 
miliary despotism. In wealth (proportioned to the number 
of individuals) we have never met with any one who did not 
readily admit our great advantage over the people of France. 
The — of our land is abundant, and the soil (on the 
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whole) better cukivated than our -enemy’s,. by. the natanl 
by hearts of superior capital. 

One question only then remains to be discussed—viz. the 
‘population of the two countries, And bere we know that ou 
ppponents begin to triumph ; : bat before they, plume themselye 
on their anticipated victory, let us investigate the. evidence jg 

‘ivour of the common opinion respecting the. inexhaustible 
population of France. 

In the first place, we must bear ia mind, that the miljtary 
impetus (if we nay inake use of the term) of a state,.is always| 
témpounded of ‘the numerical amount of its population, and} 
thre extent of its domains, acting iu aa mvc rse ratto upon each 
other—i. e. thirty millidns of men occupying one. bundred 
thousand square miles, will be far more formidable than the 
sine number extended over five hundred thousand. Keeping 
this point ii reserve, we will proceed to make a few calcula. 
tiva’ as to the actual number of menu capable of bearing arm 
within the dominions ef Francg at the present moment. 

The best estimates, (for the accounts in the imperral, alan. 
acks arg evidently false,) haye assigned to that empice (ia its 
éxtént ‘as before’ the revolution) a, population of twenty-six 
millions. We will, however, ‘gratuitously add to this. compu. 
tation two millions, in orderto state the question as much ta 


the disadvantage of England as possible. The incessant wars 
i 


In which France has been engaged since 1792 have pot been | 


carried on by sea and Jand wader an annual expeace of early 
one hundred thousand men, (of which the conscriptions of 
ttig last eight years afford sufficient proof)—this gives us ia 
the twenty years a total of two millions. If to this number 
we add the massacres, guillotining, &c. of the ‘reign of terror, 
and the waste occasioned by the, civil wars. of La Veniee, 
(Marseilles, Lyons, Toulon, &c. can speak somewhat largely on 
this head) the total above given will, we presume, be increased 
by upwards of wo hundred thousand—c migration must have 
deprived the state of at Icast one hundred thousand more. 
Here then we have a deduction from the male_population of 
Frince of two millions three hundred thousand able-bodied 
Men. It is well known that two-fitihs ouly of the males at all 
ages are capable of carrying arms, and of this number a large 
prop ortion are unqualified for active service. ln a population, 
thercfore, of tweaty- eight million IS, five millions six hundred 
fhousand is the total number of men available for military 
duty in any sense of the word—tfrom this number, if we 
deduct two millions three hundred thodsand, we bave a 
remainder of three milliuns three bundred thousand. Now 
our last census gave a total of above fifteen millions, aud 
taking the same proportion as already adopter dl in eur coe 
puiation for France, we have a result of tirce millions—or 
oly 
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only three hundred thousand men less than the “ inexhaustible 

pulation” of France can produce—and of that population, 
itis to be reédllecied, but’ a‘comparatively small proportion 
are in the’ vigour of youth, from the waste of ‘the conscription 
having fallen wholly on that class. 

In making ‘these computations we proceed upon sare’ 
grounds. Napoleon many months back, ina luckless moment, 
published the number of soldiers whom he had raised in the 
seven year's preceding—it exceeded eight hundred thonsand ? 
Now every one who is in the least conversant with the state of 
the French forces, is aware, that‘at the moment at which Buo- 
naparte gave this curious document to the woftd, he had not 
one liundred and fifty thousand more men in bis armies than 
at the commencement of the term, and of course, that he 
must have lost, in that time, six hundred and fifty thousand of 
his troops. If to these we add eight thousand seamen per 
annum, who have been lost in naval engagements, privateers, 
merchant vessels, and by casualties, we shall find a total of 
seven hundred and six thousand men abstracted. from thé 
population of France in seven years. And those who beheld 
the sanguinary, battles, under the republican generals will not 
be disposed to, deny, that the earlier periods of the twenty 
years we have cousidered, were marked by, at least, as extensive 
a destruction as those which have elasped since the reins of 
government have becn seized by the present ruler. 

What then will our opponents now say to the “ factitious 
greatness of England and the real strength of France?” ‘Phey 
will reply, that the question is not between England and O/d 
France—but between England and New France—France, 
mistress of Holiand, Belgium, and Ltaly. But this is precisely 
whatwe beg leave to deny. We presume to assert, that the 
subjugated states afford only “ factitions greatness!” that the 
aid they lend to the projects of Napoleon is tewporary—that 
they are,in truth, and must be, unwilling slaves—that they are 
at present chained to his car, but would seize the first favour- 
able opportunity of overturning it—and that in reality France 
ina few years will have to fight us with one hand, and keep 
down her groaning and irritated vassals with the other. 

We assert this ssrongly, broad!y, and decidedly—aot upon 
the reports of this ministerial paper, or that English merchant, 
(we smile at such authorities) but upon the grand and eternal 
plinciples of huwan nature—principles which no art can alter, 
no tyranny ean eradicate—which work with slow and silent, 
but sure and irresistible effects—and upon tke strength of 
those principles we maintait, that the greatness of France is 
factitious ! and that in a protracted contest she must ultimately 
fall, not befoteé Great Briwin, but before the grand ally of 
Britain, injured, insulted, and oppressed humanity ! 


O 2 To 
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To those who.can estimate the effect of moral causes, it were 
a waste of words to offer another argument—but to those who 
still doubt, we will say—* loak to the police—to the _ internal 
regulations—to the spirit of the French goverament—ther 
you will find the confirmation of our reasonings ;—look 10 the 
fact—that Napoleon is obliged to employ a whole army of 
spies—to give cards from the police to every servant who is 
hired throughout his dominions—to conceal or misrepresent 
the facts of a trifling military disaster—-to suppress four-fifths 
of the priuting presses of his empire—to establish cight bas- 
tiles—and to shut out every parent from the education of his} 
own child !"—We repeat—consider these facts—and “ thea’ 
tell us if France be strong ?—if its strength is natural, and tha 
of Great Britain factitious !” 





Cures for Diseases to which Cattle are sithject. 


O cure the foot rot in sheep pare the hoofs, leaving no 
hollow to held dirt; if matter is formed let it out, then 
take some stale urine, and wash their feet clean from dirt, and 
wipe them clean with a spunge: then put the sheep into a 
house or shed, the floor of which has been previously spread 
about two inches thick with quick lime, reduced to powder by 
a small quantity of water. The fresher the lime is from the 
kiln the better. Let the sheep stand in it six or seven hours, 
and the cure is effected. 
The above may be depended on ; as may the following for 
curing cattle swelled by eating clover: give the animal au egg 
shell full of tar. 
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A table spoonful of liquid opium, or laudanum, is a certain | 


cure for the cholic in horses. 
Major Spencer Cochrane, of Munfield House, Haddingten, 
Scotland, has long used the above with success. 
ARNO. 
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Description of the Villages of Cayor, Sin, and Sallun, 
in dfrica, 


\ ITH respect to the villages in these countries, those 

which are called marine, are built all of them, almost 
close upon the shore. In the interior paits, however, many 
circumstances have contributed to fix them where they are. 
The natives in general wish to be near the foresis, as aflording 
them a retreat iu case of invasion, and therefore we generally 
find their villages situated there. But if there should not be 
good 
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goad water near the-spot which they may fancy, or land suf+ 
ticiently fertile to supply their wants, they build them in other, 
parts. Good waters arecommendation of itself to delermine 
the site of a village: good land another; hence there are many, 
villages in the open country as well as among the trees, 
Hence there isa variety of appearance in their situations, 
Still, as | observed before, the great preference is given to 
where the thicket affords a retreai. The Serreres, indeed, who 
have been described to be in a wilder state than the rest, are 
found universally in the woods, 

The houses of these villages are made of straw. .They are 
of a round form, and have one door only. When built to a 
gertain height, which is very moderate, they present the ap- 
pearauce of bee-hives, but the roof gradually tapers from 
thence, more than in the bee-hive, to a point at the top. There 
is no regularity in the situation of these huts or houses, that is, 
there are no regular streets. If a family be only sufficient in 
number to occupy one house, that house is built by itself, but 
is uniformly encircled by a wall or fence made of the same 
waierials as itself: if a family consisting of father, mother, 
children, cousins, or of. an husband and many wives, or of @ 
masier and many slaves, be sufficient to occupy two, three, 
tour or more houses, then two, three, four or. more are built, 
but these are always placed at a litle distance from each other, 
and then all of them aie encircled, not separately, but collec- 
tively, by a fence of straw. Nor are the houses of the famic 
lies in these villages situated according to any precedences 
‘Tbe king's house is in the middle, or on one side, just as it 
happens. There is no determined spot appropriated to rank, 
ji is, however, distinguished from those of his subjects by its 
size. It is also surrounded in geueral by a hedge of thorns, in~ 
stead of a wall of straw. It is distinguished again by having 
a domestic at each gate in the hedge or fence, but no military ; 
fur the military are used only on the feasts of Mahomet, or 
for pillage, or when the king goes out publicly, or to war. The 
king’s domestic officers are however numerous, There isa 
captain of his gate, a captain of bis dogs, and a variety of 
other titled observants of his will. These, belonging to his 
family, live in the houses which are within the same fence-as 
his own. But the alcaide or gueraff have their houses within 
their own fences to themselves, 

But though there be no regular order in placing the houses 
of the inhabitants, yet care is always taken that a free space 
be left opea tor what is called “ the public place” of the vil- 
lage, the place’ where all public consultations are held, all 
judicial proceedings carried ov, aad all inatters of controversy 
seitied. A space also is set apart at each end of the village, 
dor a few huts or store-houses, where the natives may deposig 
their 
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their millet. The grain belonging to every family is brought 
together there in baskets of their-own manufacture, and laid 
up in a common spot. They have also their public caldes or 
sheds, under which they work to avoid the heat of the sun. 
The sties, again, are detached from their houses, in which they 
feed their pigs, and their boats aré arranged'in'great order on 
the land, where they live on the sea shore. 

The interior ef their houses, is as plain atid rade as possible. 
The furniture consists of a bed, a wooden pestle and mortar, 
cups or dishes made of the shell of the calabash tree, and a few 
other rough domestic utensils. ‘The manner of constructing 
the bed is as follows. Three large wooden stakes are driven 
down into the ground or floor of the hut in a row about the 
distance of three feet from each other.’ At a proper width, 
and exactly opposite and parallel to these, three other stakes 
are driven down in the same manner, all of which, together 
with the former, appear about a foot ora foot and a half. above 
the floor of the hut. The heads of the stakes having been ail 
of them previously notched, three stout poles are then laid:in 
the notches from side to sidé, and upon these again other thin 
poles lengthways, so as to cross them and-to form a grated 
surface or floor capable of bearing a considerable weight. 
Upon this the natives place ‘a mat of straw and leaves inter- 
mixed, upon which they sleep. 
~ This is the general ard aluiost'the only furniture of the peo- 
ple. Nor is the gueraff- often much better off. He may 
have perhaps a rade chest, in which he puts his brandy and 
other articles, and in this consists the only distinction, in point 
of furniture, between the two. As to the king himself, he has 
but little more ‘to’ distinguish the interior of his own house 
than the bed and the chest described. He has certaain stools 
for the convenience of ‘sitting down. These stools are nearly 
of the forin of a common hour-glass; that is, they are var- 
rower in the middle than at the ends, which may be used 
either as little tables or as seats. It is this piece of furniture 
which places the sovereign above the rest. 





Particulars of a Visit to the Mausoleums of’ the East. 
[From the Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan.] 


ao E tomb of Ahd al Cader Jilany, of the most celebrated 

Soofies (mystics) is situated in the middle of Bagdad, and 
has several rich estates appertaining to it, the income from 
which enables the superintendant to live in a handsome style, 
and to support a number of dependants, There were no less 
than one or two thousand pilgrims and students, principally 
from 
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from India, residing within the inclosure, while: was there, 
‘who daily received an allowance of, food from the funds of the 
shrine. The superintendant, who is dignified, by the title of 
‘Shiakh ‘al Mushaikh (Chief Prelate), having heard of my ar- 
Fival, invited me to take coffee with him; I accordingly waited 
on him; but, as I found him a great bear, | made my visit very 
short. 

T had the happiness of meeting at Kerbela with my aunt, 
Kubelai Khatun, who, in consequence of. the misfortunes of 
our family, and my quitting home, had retired from the world, 
and come to end -her days in the sacred territory. As this 
nieeting was unexpected, it afforded us much mutual gratifie 
cation. 

The mausoleum of Kerbela, and the court-yard, were re- 

fired, not many years ago, at the expence of Mahommed 

Ktian Kejar, king of Persia. The domg is entirely covered 
With plates of gold, and the inside highly gilt and ornamented ; 
the most celebrated guldsmiths, painters, and engravers, having 
been sent from Persia for that purpose. The tomb of the 
Prince of Martyrs (Hussein, son of Aly, and grandson of .Ma- 
hommed) is ia the ceutré of the building, and is covered with 
a steel case, inlaid with gold, highly ornamented; and in the 
court-yard are the tombs of the seveniy-two martyrs who fell 
With their prince. 

Hilla is a very aacient and celebrated city, and was for a 
long time the capiial of the. sultans of the tribe of Beni 
Muzyd, during the kalifat ot the house of Ahassy, and is 
situated au both sides of the river Euphrates. The residence 
of the pasha and principal officers is on the western side, next 
the desert; but they have numerous gardens and buildings on 
both sides the river, The most celebrated cf the buildings are, 
the Mosque of the Sun, and the Minar (turret) of Aly. The 
former is built on the spot where Aly performed his devotions 
while the prophet commanded the sun to stop its course. If 
a person mounts the latter, and says, “ In the right of Aly,” 
the turret shakes; but if he repeats, “ In the right of Omar,” 
it is perfectly metionless. Of the anecdote respecting the for- 
mer we have no authentic evidence; but with respect to the 
latter miracle, | have conversed with persons who declare they 
have witnessed it, and that they have placed a man on the line 
of the shadow prevfous to the operation, and that when the 
turret began to shake, the shadow moved backward and for- 
ward two yards. 

At Nejif on the outside of the mausoleum, near the door, 
and under the path-way, are deposited the remains of Shah 
Abbass, of Persia: and on the other side of the building, ad- 
jaceut to the platform on which prayers are said, is a small 
apartment, ia which ts the tomb of Mahommed Khan Kejar, 
Q fate 
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late king of Persia, formed of a single block of white marble, 
on which they constantly barn the wood of ‘aloes, and every 
night light up camphire tapers in silver candlasticks ; and, du- 
ring borh day and night, several devout persons are perpetually 
employed in chaunting the Koran. All this pomp and state at 
the tomb of Mahommed Khan is highly improper in the vici- 
nity of the holy shrine, and can ouly be. attributed to the 
ignorance and rasticity of his descendants. 

Upon enteting the holy shrine, [ was so impressed with reli- 
gious awe, that, although supported by four of the attendants, 
{ trembled like an aspen leaf, and it was with the utmost difli- 
culty [ could perform the prescrtbed ecremonies. © During this 
time, a Bedowim (Arab of the Desert), with a white beard de- 
scending to his middle, which seemed as if it had never beey 
disturbed by a comb, his body covered by a coarse and dirty 
shirt, and, in place of trowsers, a piece of cloth girt about his 
loins ; his heels, from much walking, as hard as the hoof of g 
horse, and full of cracks ; and who, tu short, appeared as if just 
arrived trom a long and toilsome journey, entered the sanctuary. 
He tuok no notice of the attendants, but immediately bezan to 
walk round the tomb; and instead of repeating the prescribed 

rayers, he called aloud, “Ya Abul assen (O Father ot 
Sedan. peace be to you!” and, notwithstanding his apparent 
want of respect and decorum, he was so much affected by his 
faith and sincerity, that the tears trickled from his eyes. Seeing 
him treat the iflustrious sepulchre with so little ceremony, lat 
first supposed that Abul Hussen was one of bis companions or 
intimate friends, who had falleu asleep in the mausoleum, and 
that he was endeavouring to awake him; but after observing 


him attentively, and reflecting on his sincerity and purity of 


heart, and on my own unworthiness, | was convinced that his 
vows were more deserving of acceptauce than mine, and en- 
vied him his zeal and happiness. 








COFFEE. 


‘IR Henry Blunt, who travelled into the Levant in the year 
J 1654, gives the following account of coffee, then totally 
unknown in England: “ They (i. e. the Turks) have another 
drink, not good at meat, called cauphe, mace of a berry as big 
as asinall bean, dried ina furnace, and beat to powder, of a 
sooty colour, in taste a little bitterish, that they seethe and 
drink, hot as may be endured; itis good at all hours of the 
day, but especially morning and evening, when tothat purpose 
they entertain themselves two or three hours in cauphe houses, 
which in Tarkey abound more than inns and alehouses with us. 
[t is thought to be the old black broth used so much by the 
Lacedemonians.” 
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A CORRECT ACCOUNT OF LEIGH PLACE. 


T is uncertain whe was the builder of this ancient fabric, 
I but it is undoubtedly of great antiquity. From Burrell’s 
History of Sassex, in the British Museum, the grandson of 
the great Lord Biewse, of Findon, in Sussex, is found to have 
resided here about the year 1500, and is styled Lord ef Leigh. 
He was succeeded by his son George Brewse, who lived here 
till about the year ¥ 417, and died without issue. This family 
came from Normandy with William the Conqueror ; ; and the 
father of Lord Brewsc, of Findon, above mentioned, married 
a daughter of Llywelya, Prince of Wales. Lo thezeign of 
King John, ove of his descendants being one of the ref; attory 
barons, John 1 quested his sons as hostages; but Lady Brewse 
observing to the king that his congiuci in the murder of his 
nephew, ‘Prince Arthur, would pot permit her to trust her sons 
to-him, he ordered her to Windsor Castle with her children, 
where they are supposed to have been starved to death, The 
arms of this family are aew to be seen on the windews of the 
church. They possessed immense property in ihe counties of 
Surrey and Sussex, having iv the latter alone foity-two lord- 
ships and manuis. Iimext came inio the bands of John de 
Arderne, who, in 1432, was sheriff of Sarrey, and hisson John 
one of the esquires of the body Henry Vil. One of his 
descendants having cammitted arape.on the budy of Margery, 
widow of Nicbolasde laBeche, and killed Nicholas e Poynings, 
his lands were seized, and given to Reginald Cobham. The 
widow, bowever, was atterwards pacitied by his marrying her, 
and his lands were restored, butthe murder was forgot 

The brasses of the Arderne family still remain in the chan- 
cel, with their portraits, in high preservation. {It next belonged 
to Sir Wiiliain Shelly, one of the Justices of the Common 
Picas to Heury VILL. whose daughter Elizabeth was married 
10 Sir Roger Copley. He resided here about ihe year 1500. 
lnthe year 16049, it was boughi by J John Woo man, ge utieman, 
who resided bere. It was aiterwards-sold to Robert Bristow. 
gentleman; and in 1700 it came into the bands of James 
Bagden, Esq. whose grandson m 18607 suld atte Rechard Caffyn 
Dendy, Esq. ‘The building is surrounded by a moat with a 
drawbridge, and within the: house are huge beams of rich 
carved woik, quite black with age. La the chimncy-piece there 
is also a shield wai acms and « lozenge; the othet quarterings 
are not discernible. The wings of this edifice are now taken 
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and venerable appearsnce of ancient grandeur aid magoifi- 
erce, the banister and supportess being of amozing ihickne 
and breadth, 
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Answer, by J. Davey, of St. Ewe,to the Charade, inserted November 25, 


I‘ I your dwelling guess aright 
It is NORTH-HILL, and so good night. 
' 


*+* Similar answers bave been received from T. Byrt, and J. Pitman, 
of Shepton Mallet; J. Daw, of Landulph; J Browne, W. Bailey, aod 
H. B. of Bridgewater; Caroline Caines, at Lion’s-gate; J. Kerby, of Hel. 
ston; T- Sherwill, at Plympton school; TC——B. J. W. of Charmouth ; 


G. Couch, St. German’s; a Cornish tradesman; and J. M, Carveth, from 
London. 


— re ee 


Answer, by E. D. R. tod. Davey’s Anagram, inserted November 25. 


EVI transpose, and re-transpose aright, 
VEIL, VILE, LIVE, EVIL, quickly come to light. 


We have reccived the like answer from J. Chapple, of Coldridge; 
G. Couch, of St. German’s; J. Kerby, of Helston; J. Browne, and H. B. 
of Bridgewater; W. Terry, of Plymouth; T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet; 
TC—B. T. Sherwill, at Plympton school; W, Bickham, of Spring Gar- 
dens, near Ashburton ; J. Daw, of Landulph; J. Strike, of North Hill, near 
Launceston; Caroline Caines, Lion’s-gate ; J. W. of Charmouth ; J. Ball, 
of Hinton St. George; R. Passmore, of Shewell; J. M. Carveth, from 
London; and F, Stephens, of Wareham, 
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4A CHARADE, db» F. French, at Evershot School. 


O strike, ye gents. must first be found ; 
An Indian corn must next be found: 
My whovle’sa woman’s Christian name, 
The parts when join’d wil] shew the same, 


A CHARADE, by F. Sansom, of Poole. 


i ey DS upon this sea-girt isle 
Do know iy first too well; 
And as they to my second haste 
Their fate we cannot tell; 
These parts, combin’d in order right, 
A town in Berks 1s brought to sight. 








Sl EP 


A REBUS, by E, D, A. 


N Y first is two-thirds of a measure; 
i My second is stillus’din Kent ; 
My whole is a part of yourself 

W hich is daily and hourly bent. 


A REBUS, by F. Chapple, of Coldridge. 
ee SION waits upon my first; 


My secund’s surely the reverse ; 
Oh may I ever be at re c» 
Nor let my last invade my breast: 
Th's 


Ntials 1f you riphtc yect 


POETRY. 
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j Eleziac Tribute to the Memory of my deceased Mother, who departed 

4 i this Late, December 8, 1811. 

“© Kach lonely scene shall het restore, 

For her the tear be duly shed; 

Belov’d till life can charm no more, 

And mourn’d ‘till pity’s self be dead.” 
COLLINS. 
’ 
e 
- | ONG on the weeping willow’s bending boughs 
’ ' 
re Itas my neglected lyre in silence hung ; 
r Long have I ceas’d tu pay the muse my vows, 

But deeper sorrows now my heart have wrung. 

l, I ) 6 
n 


Be mine the painful office to distil 
Affiiction’s, tear beneath the cypress gloom, 

4 The' last sad oiflice to the dead fulfil, 

And strew wild fluw’rets o’er a parent’s tomb. 


Ah me! no more, a mother’s tender cares, 
Ot ev'ry gentle virtue once pos ess’d, 
Siall fondly watch her children’s growing Years, 
Imploring Heav'n her otfspring may be blest. 


| Deprest by anguish nor would she complain, 
But stall resiga’d embrac’d th’ uphitted rod; 
\nd bove a series of afflictive patn 


Wich resignation to the will of God. ' 






Alas! how oft antic pat “dj ys 
Before our eyes in ideal visions rise, 

And whilst th’ imagin’d bliss our thoughts employ 
‘Th’ illusive bubble bursts before our eyes, 








But little thought I when the time drew near, 
View’d in prospective with so much delight, 
And tondly hail’d the fast declining year, 
E’en urg’d its wheels to hasten on theic flight; 


terete ns 





Little I thought the dear domestic round 
Another happy meeting should nor know; f 
Or that congratulation’s pleasing sound 





< 


Should be exchang’d for notes of kindred woe, ; 


a 


But who shall dare arraign the laws of Heav'n ; 
bixt is th’ irrevocable course of -fate ; ‘ 
: 








And woe indeed, were we the knowledge giv’n b | 
‘Lo view the years which circumscribe our date i | 
a 

. oc 2 ° t 
Her happy spirit from its cumbrous loac a 
Now treed, shall wing its way tojoys on high, a 

aoa 

Jake with celestial beings its abode, r | 


W here sorrow ends, but bliss shall never die. 


What tho’ the scu! ptor’s hand shall raise no bust, * 
Nor proudly give her monumental fame, 
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Her friends will sorrow o’er her sacred dust, 


5 


And for her virtues long retain her name. 


Yes, her fond mem’ry will they e’er revere, 


And as they pass near where her ashes he, 


Upon her urn let fall a silent tear, 


And from each bosom heave a pitying sigh. 


Adieu blest saint! farewell departed shade! 


May [ pursue the footsteps thou hast trod, 
Find the same rest, where no rude cares iuvade, 
But everlaating happiness with Gud! 


December, 1811, 


—— 


H. ELLIs. 


aE ee oon — am | 
: 

For the WeexLty ENrerTainer., ; 

—— i 

’ . » } r ; 

Lines written on the Cover of a Book, and addressed to al oung Lady. } 
& - F 

CCEPT, sweet maid, this trifing gift ; 


From him who freely doth taport ; 


Tho’ not in gold or silver bound 


It can adorn the virtavus heart 


May you peruse its sacred pare, 


By it divine instruction’s piv'’n 


To sooth the rugged brow of care, 


And steer a happy course to Heaven. 


As down the vale of time you vlide 


May you its choicest blessings share, 


And health’s ambrosial roses glow 


Unsullied by misfortune’s tear! | 


Oh! when that gloomy hour shall come, 


When you to death must fall a prey, 


May you a crown of glory gain, 


And live in everlasting day! 


Shepton Mallet. 


$$ - 
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INSCRIPTION FOR A GROTTO, 


\ JUAT are all the fk 


’ 
“ting ple: in 
IOP pleasur 


Man with ceaseless toi pursues 
Vain his well-concerted measures! 
Sorrow still his cup imbues, 


Name not friendship, lives it ever 
In the heart of pieasure’s slave? 

Vice het tender tics will sever, 
Treachery dooms her to the grave 


Name not love, that sweet deceiver, 
Like the meteoi’s vivid glare; 

Ah! take heed how you believe her, 
Take my caution, Oh! beware. 





Seek in this retreat secluded, 
Peace you ne’er can find with man ; 
By false hopes nomote deluded, 


lere be happy if you can. 
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